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THE HUMANIST IDEAL 


By PROFESSOR L, J. RUSSELL 


R BLACKHAM! is concerned with ideals for 

living, and he insists again and again that 
when we are thinking of aims and ideals we should 
keep ourselves rooted in the actual conditions of 
social life, with its complex traditions and the social 
institutions in which these traditions are embodied 
and maintained. 

This comes out well in his treatment of ethics 
from his own humanist standpoimt (chapter 4). 
Moral obligations arise from the fact that we choose 
to live, and to live in human society. If we are to 
live together, there are certain respects in which 
we must be able to rely on one another’s behaviour. 
“There are the settled expectations, under public 
sanction, in the settled relations of life, on which 
reliable conduct is founded.’ Here is the field 
of customary morality in any particular society. 
There are recognized rights and duties, which have 
become established through a long process of 
interplay (which may include violent clashes) of 
groups and of individuals. But this established 
system of rights and duties does violence to the 
feelings and interests of many persons whose 
persistent dissatisfaction makes them claim better 
treatment, and claims of this sort often result in a 
modification of the customary morality, remedying 
grievances. But beside claims and established 
rights, there is a third source of morality which 
Mr Blackham calls dues, which concern grievances 
which as yet find no public utterance in the form of 
claims. 

How are such “dues” to be determined? It is 
here that the advocates of absolute right find their 


1 The Human Tradition, by H. J. Blackham. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul.) 252 pp.; 21s. 


strongest vantage point. How are you to know 
(unless you have some insight into absolute right) 
how people “ought” to be treated, when they 
neither are nor claim to be treated in this way? 

Mr Blackham notes tour main processes, closely 
interrelated, by which such “dues” are brought 
to light in a particular society: (i) thought about the 
public interest, roused by clashes between sectional 
interests; (ii) analysis and discussion and criticism 
of established usages, with the object of making 
their principles more consistent and complete; 
(iii) comparison with other societies; (iv) the use of 
scientific studies to establish standards in the way 
of diet, shelter, clothing, education, etc., necessary 
if life is to be lived in a reasonable way. His accounts 
are admirable, and go far to show that reflection of 
various sorts on social life is capable of providing all 
the moral insight available to men, without necessity 
for appeal to transcendental sources. 

Chapter 5, which follows this account of natura- 
listic ethics, is entitled ““Another Look at Epicurus” ; 
what it really does is to give the author an opportunity 
to develop his general humanistic outlook into a 
philosophy of life. Is a secularistic humanism 
capable of appealing to man’s imagination? Can 
it hold his loyalty in times of disillusion and up- 
heaval? Does it provide grounds for approaching 
life with enthusiasm, full of hope for the future? 
There have been times in the past (as he shows in 
the first two chapters, in which he sketches the main 
tradition of human thought from early Greek times 
to the nineteenth century) when humanism has 
been prominent, but it has never proved strong 
enough to last; religious thought has proved tougher. 
And we are often told today that humanism of the 
secular sort must fail. Christianity and Communism 
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can stir the heart—the one because it rests on 
divine power, the other because it enlists man on the 
side of processes the outcome of which is inevitable. 
Mr Blackham admits that secularistic humanism 
hardly exists yet “in an intellectually coherent and 
compelling form which commands wide assent; it 
is still for the most part negative belief, individual 
unorthodoxy, and a certain tradition.’ His book is 
a contribution to attempts to alter this situation. 
Particularly significant, | think, are what he des- 
cribes as “permanent foundations of the naturalist 
position in philosophy,” which he derives from 
Epicurus (pp. 90 ff), whose doctrine is far more 
profound and suggestive than the popular con- 
ception of an epicurean would indicate. What 
emerges from the ten points there stressed is that 
there is no need to be dismayed by a vision of 
human life as ending at death, set in a natural world 
with no supernatural beings to care for it. Such a 
vision gives man his status and his opportunity. 
One of the fundamental objections to the Christian 
interpretation of the natural world is that it takes all 
the self-sufficiency out of things; that it deprives 
civilization of any motive and meaning in its own 
right. Remove the Christian designation of natural 
man and of the natural world; look at them as they 
are and see what can be made of them and what 
possibilities of evil lie in them. Here is the opening 
for human effort. Men have to contribute to their 
own making. One of the great merits of Epicurus is 
the simplification he introduces into this problem, 
and the way toward its solution which he points. 
But for a solution in the modern world we need to 
go beyond Epicurus. Our social problems are far 
more complex; we have to reckon with world-wide 
events and not merely with what is on our own 
doorsteps. The humanism sponsored by Mr 
Blackham is one based on liberal democracy and 
empirical science. His main objection to Marxist 
philosophy is its insistence on Marxist orthodoxy, 
its hardening of a historical, empirically based theory 
into a metaphysical dogma. By contrast he wants a 
society in which every man and woman is free to 
grow up, not in an orthodoxy which satisfies 
because no alternative has been seriously considered, 
but in a world where alternative views and ways of 
life are familiar and respected, in which differences 
of personal opinion and of interests are thought of 
not as blemishes but as enrichments of life. In his 
view, only a pluralistic democratic society can 
provide the framework for this growth, and the 
fullest use of scientific knowledge of conditions and 
consequences must be made by a society of this 
type if the freedom to be oneself is to be handled 
wisely. 
I have been trying to bring out the nature of the 
humanism which can be felt in every chapter of this 
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book. But there is much more than this in the book. 
There are large-scale studies of the two main 
rivals, Marxism and Christianity, with a view to 
discovering their strengths, and to seeing why we 
should reject them as complete alternatives. At 
present they have a stronger hold than humanism, 
and they may prove more capable of weathering 
storms. All the more reason for a humanist to 
understand them, to see in what ways they can be 
used to fertilize a humanist growth, and where lie their 
dangers. If we are to move forward it must be by 
recognition and discussion of alternatives, and not 
by an attempt to suppress rivals. 

Where the Marxist view is strong is in its close 
union of thought and practice, a point incorporated 
by Mr Blackham in his account of the use of ideas 
in Chapter 3, and especially in his treatment in that 
chapter of the notion of an ideology. This chapter 
should be read in conjunction with the later chapter 
entitled “An Anatomy of Attitudes,”” which throws 
new light on the earlier one. It is indeed one of the 
great merits of the book that it takes the reader on a 
spiritual pilgrimage, viewing the problems of life 
now from this, now from that vantage point, 
climbing from one level to another until the whole 
world is spread out. before him. That is why it 
repays re-reading: you will not get the full value 
of the early chapters until you read them in the light 
of the book as a whole. 

Here is a wealth of learning judiciously used and 
attractively presented. The complex strands of 
thought which underlie present-day conflicts are 
disentangled with masterly skill. There is no book 
I have read recently with which I find myself so 
much in agreement. But whether one agrees or dis- 
agrees, one cannot fail to learn a great deal from it. 


JOURNEY INTO TIME 

An Asiatic Romance, by C. H. Sisson. (Gaberbocchus 
Press.) 142 pp.; 10s 6d. 

Western Capitalism has fallen, it seems, in a single 


night. Atomic bombers based on an “unidentified 
Baltic State” have reduced not only Britain but the whole 
of civilized Europe to a shambles. But all hope is not 
yet lost! For Sir Bertram Sligh, bureaucrat and pot- 
hunter, still survives in the wilds of Central Asia. With 
him are the only two other survivors of the British Dele- 
gation to the World Conference on Special Aptitudes, 
Nigel Dacres (his erstwhile aide) and Corporal “Curly” 
Roberts. Mr Sisson pictures them pursuing an endless 
Odyssey in a country of barbaric princelings; an Odyssey 
without any clearly defined objective or even hope. 
Eventually the situation is resolved, of course, and 
all live happily ever after. I found Mr Sisson’s book 
most engaging and my interest was marred only slightly 
by the author’s reiteration of such archly poetic phrases 
as “lay laxly,” “no doubt quaint,” and an occasional 
clumsiness of phrase. Joun COMLEY 
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The Gospel Re-written 


By ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


R ROBERT GRAVES is a classical scholar 

and a historical novelist of no mean order— 
as anyone who has read /, Claudius and Claudius 
the God will agree. He has tried his hand before at 
the difficult job of reconstructing Christian origins in 
King Jesus, a novel written from the standpoint of a 
not very orthodox Christian of the end of the first 
century. Now, in collaboration with Mr Joshua 
Podro, a Jewish scholar and an accomplished 
Talmudist, he has set out to do the thing in real 
earnest and in the process to reproduce, bit by bit, 
the first-century Nazarene Gospel of which our 
canonical Gospels are (as he not unreasonably puts 
it) “pirated” and “mischievous” travesties.' 

The authors’ strongest point is their criticism of 
existing documents. The maxims preserved in the 
Synoptic discourses are not original, but “borrowed 
from pre-Christian Pharisaic teaching.’’ The first 


Christians were devout Jews who added to Judaism 
only the belief that the Messiah had come and might 
reappear at any moment in triumph. The moral 
teaching supposed to be peculiarly Christian—the 
love of enemies and so on—can all be traced to 
Jewish canonical or apocryphal writings. This is 
familiar ground to Rationalists. 


It is enough to 
say here that Messrs Graves and Podro traverse it 
with sure feet and make their points well. 

Useful too is their suggestion that many anecdotes 
in the Gospels are based on a misinterpretation of 
pictures or, as the authors call it, “iconotropy.” 
This theory is not as original as they suppose: it was 
advanced by J. M. Robertson in Christianity and 
Mythology and, from another angle, by Professor 
Toynbee in A Study of History, Mrs Naomi 
Mitchison in The Corn King and the Spring Queen, 
and Professor J. B. S. Haldane in The Rationalist 
Annual of 1942. But the suggestion has lately been 
reinforced by the discovery of mosaics and frescoes 
in ancient Jewish synagogues illustrating Old 
Testament scenes which illiterate Jewish Christians 
may easily have mistaken for incidents in the life 
of Jesus. Messrs Graves and Podro give many 
examples of miracle stories which could have 
originated in this way. 

It is less easy to follow them when they embark 
on the task of actually restoring the primitive Gospel. 
On any showing the original is lost. The only 
evidence of its existence is the undeniable fact that 
the Synoptic Gospels to a large extent use a common 


1 The Nazarene Gospel Restored, by Robert Graves and 


Joshua Podro. (Cassell.) xxiii plus 1,021 pp., including | 


7 pp. Chapter Index; 63s. 


source, in many places even agreeing word for word; 
an extreme probability that the original was 
Aramaic—witness Aramaic words and phrases 
preserved in the Greek text, and plays on words 
which are obvious in Aramaic but lose their point 
in Greek; and the statement of the second-century 
Papias (whose fidelity to tradition was so em- 
barrassing that the medieval Church suppressed his 
book and that we know it only in scattered quota- 
tions) that ‘Matthew collected the oracles in the 
Hebrew language, and each translated them as best 
he could.” That ‘‘as best he could” damns our 
extant Gospels with faint praise indeed. 

The primitive Gospel, according to Messrs 
Graves and Podro, was not written, but committed 
to memory and handed down orally. They base this 


_ conclusion on the fact that the first-century Pharisees 


wrote nothing down, but trusted to oral transmission 
of their teaching. Hence the Nazarenes, who were 
an offshoot of the Pharisees, wrote nothing either. 
It was Paul’s Greek converts who started writing 
Gospels and lying liberally as they went along, as 
their contradictions prove. We have to strip away 
the Pauline lies (Paul himself, according to our 
authors, was a liar and a rogue and set a bad fashion 
in these matters) to get at the authentic tradition. 
In this way Messrs Graves and Podro arrive at 
results which, in some respects, are surprisingly 
conservative. Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary 
and was really born at Bethlehem in the reign of 
Herod the Great. During the time of intense 
Messianic agitation which followed the annexation 
of Judaza by the Romans, John the Baptist pro- 
claimed Jesus king and (in the sense that all Jewish 
kings were so) “Son of God.” Jesus collected a 
following and preached national repentance in 
preparation for the kingdom of God foretold by the 
prophets, but was in all respects an orthodox Jew. 
He performed a certain number of faith-cures 
(medically possible in cases of nervous shock) but 
could do nothing where there was unbelief. In the 
case of Lazarus the Fourth Gospel has mendaciously 
turned a failure into a success! John was put to 
death; and Jesus led a hunted life in different parts 
of Palestine. Finally, he entered Jerusalem with his 
followers and resorted to physical force, knowing that 
he was courting death. Judas (who was a pacifist) 
tried to get him locked up for his own good, but his 
well-meant efforts resulted in Jesus being handed 
over to Pilate and crucified. According to our 
authors Jesus was removed from the cross alive, 
recovered consciousness in the tomb, and escaped 
when soldiers broke in in search of loot. They were 
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too terrified at his appearance to stop him: hence 
the Gospel story of the scattering of the guard. 
He re-contacted a few of his disciples, but, as the 
kingdom still did not come, concluded that he had 
made a ghastly mistake and left Palestine for ever. 
Years later a shady adventurer named Saul of 
Tarsus had such a shock when he encountered Jesus 
at Damascus that he stopped persecuting his 
followers and, instead, thought out a new mystery- 
religion in which Jesus played the part of mystery- 
god—in other words, historic Christianity. But that, 
as Kipling would say, is another story. 

At this point I hear the mythicists sharpening their 
knives. They have some justification. I have never 
swallowed the myth theory whole, but I have tried to 
do it justice, and I am afraid Messrs Graves and 
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Podro do not. I see only two allusions to J. M. 
Robertson in the whole book, and none to any 
other mythicist. The authors seem too ready to 
credit the primitive Gospellers with veracity 
(rationalizing the story a la Renan, but with less 
critical judgment than he) and too unready to 
credit them with invention. After all, first-century 
Jews did invent. Apocalyptic literature is a monu- 
ment of their imaginative art. Why not the Gospels? 

Still, there is a historicist case, and Messrs Graves 
and Podro have made the most—and perhaps more 
than the most—of it. If, as I think, they have 
succeeded in producing only another historical 
novel, they deserve our thanks for making it 
readable. I have one more complaint: so longa book 
should have a subject index. 


A Philosopher Looks at Parapsychology 


By DR E. J. DINGWALL 


HIS little book' aims at presenting to the 

intelligent layman what the author thinks are 
the facts about modern psychical research and how 
these facts are to be regarded in their relation to 
what we think we know of the external world and of 
the mysteries of mental activity viewed both in their 
psychological and philosophical settings. The 
author, a young philosopher in the University of 
Aberdeen, makes'no attempt to be either exhaustive 
or profound; he deals in a simple and straight- 
forward manner with his material, and he very 
wisely stresses the importance of language and the 
meaning of words when discussing alleged pheno- 
mena which do not seem to fit into our customary 
linguistic framework. 

After a short introductory chapter Mr Flew 
goes on to describe and discuss cases of the so- 
called “spontaneous” type—that is to say, isolated 
cases which appear to have no normal explanation, 
yet, from their very nature are not amenable to any 
kind of experimental technique. Among these he 
includes the numerous reported instances of appari- 
tions, visions, examples of telepathic rapport, the 
alleged phenomena associated with haunted houses 
and poltergeists, and similar examples of spontaneous 
manifestations. 

In his treatment of these subjects Mr Flew is 
commendably cautious. Indeed, the whole tone of 
his book is sceptical, although from numerous 
passages it is clear that he has not remained immune 
to the flood of propaganda in favour of the para- 
normal which has been put out during the last 
twenty years. In one way this is just as well, since 


* A New Approach to Psychical Research, by Antony 
Flew, (Watts.) 169 10s 6d 


he may be sufficiently interested to continue his 
studies; but in another way it is somewhat un- 
fortunate since it has led him to gloss over some of 
the flagrant examples of incompetence and worse 
which have marred the work of certain inquirers in 
this field. 

From spontaneous phenomena Mr Flew passes 
to those associated with mediums. Dealing firstly 
with physical mediums, he sketches with a few 
rapid strokes the general situation as it existed 
in the past and exists today, and comes to the very 
sensible conclusion that there may be “something 
in it,” but what that “something” is may not be 
very substantial until it is caught by the mechanical 
apparatus for registration which is now regarded 
as indispensable. It is curious that in this section the 
author makes no attempt whatever to deal with the 
problem of the greatest of all physical mediums, 
D. D. Home, whose case might well have been 
substituted for that of Mrs Duncan, to whom Mr 
Flew devotes over a page. 

Passing on to the mental phenomena exhibited by 
mediums and to their relation to the problem of 
survival after bodily death, the author gives a clear 
and concise picture of the evidence as it stands. He 
reviews some of the more interesting cases, discusses 
the philosophical implications of the survival 
hypothesis, and pleads for a greater appreciation of 
the necessity for experimental work in so-called 
extra-sensory perception, to which he devotes the 
following chapters. It is here that Mr Flew reveals 
more clearly the conflict within himself. He would 
like to persuade himself that everything is beautiful 
in the experimental garden of ESP (extra-sensory 
perception) and PK (psycho-kinesis), but he is too 
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honest not to feel himself forced to mention (although 
not to describe in detail) the very ugly weeds so often 
to be found there. Thus he admits that in 
“much of the work at Duke” (University, N. 
Carolina) the precautions “have not been adequate,” 
but consoles himself with the thought that “this 
cannot undermine the case for ESP, which rests 
on the best work, done there and elsewhere.” 
This conclusion is followed by an account of some 
of the “best work,” which naturally includes the now 
famous case of Mr Basil Shackleton, a series of 
experiments admittedly difficult to explain in normal 
terms, and thus regarded by many psychical re- 
searchers as a kind of piliar of strength which 
remains standing after so many of their other 
wonderful cases have been reduced to powder under 
the heels of ruthless sceptics. 

In his chapter on possible interpretations and 
explanations of paranormal phenomena Mr Flew is 
at pains to point out the inevitable muddled 
mystification with which so much of the literature 
abounds. Recognizing the difficulty that psychical 
researchers had in taking over so much outmoded 
linguistic terminology, he is sympathetic towards 
those who wish to avoid such pitfalls by adopting 
some new terminology which is theoretically neutral 
and not liable to give rise to logical and philosophical 
perplexities. By remaining faithful to the old 
terminology Mr Flew rightly believes that we are 
seriously prejudicing our chances towards under- 
standing ESP and PK (if they exist), since their 
radically peculiar characteristics clearly demand 
some altogether new notions when dealing with 
them. Such terms as “psi-gamma”™ (ESP) are only 
useful if it be clearly recognized that, for instance, 
i y is merely a name given to the “factor which 
gives rise to significant deviations from mean chance 
expectation in a series of guesses.” Anything 
further than this must imply reference to possible 
means or mechanisms which lead us straight into 
interpretations and hypotheses which at the present 
stage of our knowledge are, perhaps, best left 
unstated. Moreover, a revised terminology which 
avoids many of the implications inherent in the 
older descriptive language might serve to weaken 
the opposition of “‘orthodox”’ scientists to the new 
discoveries, if discoveries they be. Mr Flew 
apparently accepts them as facts, since, he says, 
“if previously we believed psi-gamma was impossible 
we shall just have to revise our ideas about what 
sort of place the universe is” (p. 124). 

It is possible that the author misinterprets the 
reason why so many orthodox scientific men refuse 
to consider the evidence for the paranormal. He 
seems to think that, since the occurrence of these 
phenomena is seemingly incompatible with many 
highly cherished beliefs and disbeliefs, therefore 
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discussion of it is thrust away to avoid the intellectual 
discomfort which might arise from a serious con- 
sideration of the evidence. It may well be, however, 
that the reason is often much more simple and easy 
to understand. For example, they have only to 
read this excellent little book. Even if Mr Flew has 
come to the conclusion that paranormal phenomena 
exist, many of his readers, especially those trained 
in the scientific method, must conclude that they 
have better things to do than look for a black cat 
in a pitch-dark room when they are far from certain 
that there is any cat there. 

It is not merely to be provocative that the Belgian 
society for psychical research styles itself the 
“Comité belge pour linvestigation scientifique des 
phénoménes réputés paranormaux” (reviewer's 
italics). The policy of this body is very simple. It 
requests that precise facts or a programme of simple, 
repeatable, and controllable experiments be sub- 
mitted to it. As a result it pledges itself to publish 
the results of the inquiry whatever they may be. 
Even were the Belgian committee satisfied, it is 
doubtful if its findings would be accepted by some 
of the better informed critics in this field. Many 
scientifically trained men appear to lose their 
critical faculties when confronted with supposedly 
paranormal phenomena, and thus are taken in by 
almost transparent deceptions. Moreover, the 
literature is not deficient in cases where the investi- 
gators themselves are passive or even active 
accomplices in the frauds. It is hardly likely that 
scientific men of repute are anxious to embark on so 
dangerous and possibly fruitless an inquiry for which 
they have had no training, no experience, and no 
time in which to gain either. 

Mr Flew is perhaps inclined to accept too readily 
some of the evidence presented for ESP, but he 
has done a worth-while job in summarizing the 
material as a whole, although it seems to the present 
reviewer that he would have done better to continue 
his philosophical discussion of interpretation and 
description rather than devote some sixteen pages to 
a highly condensed criticism of the evidence for the 
Versailles visions as narrated in An Adventure, and 
also a discussion of Mr J. W. Dunne’s serialism. 


Mr F. W. Rosins’s The Smith (Rider; 300 pp., 15s) is, 
as the name would lead one to expect, an examination 
of the art of blacksmithery. So, even those who do 
not see anything especially poetic about a smith and his 
forge (as did George Borrow) may ponder that Vulcan 
is the traditional forebear of the Christian Devil. Here 
Mr Robins delves not only into the practical intricacies 
of the craft but also into its history, showing it to be 
3 than one would have 
‘“magined. The book is excellently and plentifully 
illustrated with both photographs and line drawings. 
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Crime and Punishment 
By JOHN E. OWEN 


individuals with a rational sympathy for their 
fellows and a concern for the enhancement of 
human dignity, the penal system of criminal punish- 
ment appears at once outmoded. It is indeed a 
relic of more barbarian eras in man’s evolution. 
Our institutional treatment of the law-breaker, 
in prison and penal colony, represents one of the 
darker sides of human history and present 
development. 

Despite popular outcries for harsher punishment 
of criminals, serious students of the problem are 
more concerned with examining the causes of 
criminal behaviour and with bringing treatment 
into line with modern knowledge. Social science has 
exploded many of the principles upon which 
traditional penal treatment is based. It has come to 
be realized that to take a man out of the very society 
to which he will ultimately have to adjust himself 
is as harmful in practice as it is illogical in theory. 
Criminological research and statistics, as well as 
common-sense observation, support the view that 
prison associations, far from making the law-breaker 
a better citizen, only serve to make him a better 
criminal, and that the experience of being incar- 
cerated, rather than reconstructing the personality 
of the offender, is more often conducive to anti- 
social bitterness and revenge. There is much 
evidence that, with a few rare exceptions, prison life 
is degrading and makes men less than human. In 
the words of a distinguished criminologist, “the 
prison is drab, ugly, dreary, mechanical, and 
impersonal, an inescapable poisonous miasma of 
moral contagion within which a social aspiration or a 
beautiful thought can scarcely be born” (D. R. Taft, 
Criminology, a Cultural Interpretation, 1950). 

Responsible investigations in psychology and 
criminology indicate that human behaviour is the 
product of its environment’s interaction with bio- 
logical capacities and drives, and that criminal 
behaviour, rather than being the result of “sin,” is 
a consequence of unwholesome social conditions, 
psychological disturbance, frustrations, and unmet 
needs. Thus preventive research, child guidance 
clinics, psychiatric aid, youth work, and adequate 
recreational facilities afford a more rational and 
rewarding answer to the problem than penal 
experience. Yet in the face of all the latest advances 
in human research, large segments of public opinion 
still express the view that the criminal is in some 
way “different” from other people, that his unlawful 
tendencies are inherited, that he possesses the “devil” 
in him, and that this evil must be crushed out of the 
personality by imprisonment and harsh force. 


What is not generally realized is that these 
erroneous notions which still underlie prison 
treatment have come largely from theological 
doctrines. The concept of the criminal or delinquent 
as an evil person who must be shut away from his 
fellows is a direct offshoot of the doctrine of original 
sin, with its attendant notion that the criminal 
simply has an overdose of the evil tendencies that are 
in all men, and for the sake of the more godly he 
must be taken out of their society—a distinction 
that recalls Augustine’s City of God and its line 
of demarcation between “sinners” and “saved.” 
The notion of individual free will and the concept 
of man as an individual being who can voluntarily 
choose to do right or wrong, independently of 
social influences, derives from religious dogma; so, 
too, the idea of dire punishment befalling those 
whose sins are offences against man’s laws. These 
laws are historically associated with ecclesiastical 
law. It is an undoubted psychological fact that the 
existence of a socially condemned group always acts 
as a prop to the uncharitable ego, and incar- 
ceration affords an easy way to dispense with any 
thought of social responsibility to the offender. 
The fate of the prisoner need be of no concern 
to the Church community, or to society at large. 
Finally, there is the historical fact that the Church 
as an institution has always supported the economic 
and sociological status quo. 

In this country we have progressed beyond the 
medieval torture chamber, but it is equally true 
that with few exceptions the advances toward 
rational and humane treatment of the law-breaker 
have come from far-sighted humanitarians who were 
not associated with the Church. Their efforts were 
frequently blocked by the indifference and outright 
hostility of ecclesiastics who regarded stern punish- 
ment as the rightful retribution of the deity, acting 
through society, against offenders of divinely inspired 
laws, That the more inhuman manifestations of penal 
experience can still be permitted by the Churches is 
testimony to the fact that religious convictions and 
affiliations carry no guarantee of a corresponding 
sense of justice and humanitarian conscience. 

The question of legal punishment furnishes a 
pertinent and timely example of the conflict between 
progressive rational science and _ reactionary 
theology and emotionalism. It is also an instance of 
the way in which institutional religion has failed to 
exemplify the humanitarian teachings of its founder, 
revealing instead the social effects of outworn 
theological and philosophical ideas that are still 
operative in our handling of the law-breaker. The 
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man-in-the-street is not greatly influenced in his 
conduct by a belief, or lack of belief, in human 
evil and sin, divine punishment and retribution. But 
society’s dealings with offenders are moulded by 
these theological notions and are indeed in large 
measure founded upon them. 

Advances in the rational and civilized prevention 
and cure of crime will be made. They will come 
slowly, as has all progress against entrenched 
ignorance, traditionalism, and superstition. Whether 
the various Church bodies, as institutions, will 
appreciably alter their historical attitude to the 
penal system and play any part in the application 
of rational and humane ways with the delinquent 
personality remains doubtful. Progress is far more 
likely to come from the newer sciences of man— 
sociology, psychology, and criminology—all of 
which presuppose that the development of free 
inquiry into the forces underlying human behaviour 
and living conditions will constructively enhance the 
quality of man’s existence. 

To make public opinion more amenable to the 
scientific approach to crime is an urgent and practical 
task to which we might profitably address ourselves. 


The Case for Metaphysics 


Every man struggles at some time in his life 
to come to terms with the world in which he 
lives, if he thinks deeply enough, rather than accept- 
ing the ready-made answers of some authority. The 
path to philosophy for the beginner may be full of 
pitfalls unless he prepares himself with a survey of 
the dead-ends and culs-de-sac that he must en- 
counter on the way. This recent book by Dr 
Ewing,' can help the beginner and the half-expert 
too. 

The chapter headings give some idea of the scope 
of the book—The “A Priori’’ and the Empirical, 
Truth, Matter, Mind, The Relation of Matter and 
Mind, Space and Time, Cause, Freedom, Monism v. 
Pluralism, Universals, and God. Here we have a 
selection of the perennial problems of philosophy, 
and they are ventilated in as impartial a way as 
possible, with the author trying to avoid some of the 
bitterness that often seems to be generated between 
the official truth seekers. Philosophers love to differ 
with each other and often fritter away their time in 
useless scrapping over an obscurity that might well 
be admitted and forgotten. 

Dr Ewing makes the case for metaphysics, 


restating the more traditional view of philosophic 


activity before scientific psychology explained to 


a The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy, by A. C. 
Ewing. (Routledge.) 260 pp., including Index and 
Bibliography; 18s. 
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us some of the possibilities for reflection and 
investigation, the experimenter illuminating the 
work of the pure thinker. The very method that the 
author uses to tackle the basic problems suggests 
that “pure” thought cannot be completely explained, 
and that some part of mental activity eludes 
scientific explanation. He warns us that methodology 
often degenerates into dogma, and principles like 
the “verification principle,” the meaning of a state- 
ment is its verification, can be used willy-nilly to 
avoid certain types of question. 

Can we explain space and time and, for instance, 
freedom to the man-in-the-street without producing 
some of the difficulties of linguistic interpretation 
that bog him down in despair? Dr Ewing tries hard 
to simplify these intensely difficult problems in 
this book, and I merely select one for statement 
and criticism—the problem of infinity. “‘The trouble 
is that we seem driven to think of space and the 
physical world both as finite and infinite, and 
similarly with time and events in time. They cannot 
be both and they must be one or the other,” he 
writes. There seems to me to be no difficulty of 
acting on both the finiteness and infinity of time: 
the first when I go to the station and expect to find 
the train running according to the time-table, and 
the second when I laze on the river bank and dream 
or read poetry until the light fails. 

The tolerant and rational man recognizes that 
human possibilities are limitless; with this book to 
assist him, a more humane and comprehensible 
world emerges after the effort to seek deeper into 
the perennial problems of philosophy. 

E. G. LINFIELD 


GENESIS OF A JOKE 


The Shaggy Dog Story, by Eric Partridge; illus, by V. H. 

Drummond. (Faber.) 104 pp. with 3 pp. index; 7s 6d. 
ANALYSING humour is a task usually appropriated by 
pedants or heroes, but Dr Partridge, the lexicographer, is, 
one feels after reading this book, neither. His examina- 
tion here of the “Shaggy Dog” story, its origin, develop- 
ment, and nature (with a few seemly examples)—a 
literary genre for ultra-sophisticated palates—reveals him 
as a balanced scholar who knows just when to stand on 
his head—-a sense of occasion rare in academics. 

He displays the “Shaggy Dog” story—a leisurely and 
inconsequential tale involving dogs or other humble 
forms of life and ending with a striking non sequitur— 
as the burgeoning of a noble tradition which began with 
the Greeks (para prosdokian: the “sudden unexpected- 
ness” of Greek comedy), passed into the epigram and the 
catch-story or catch-poem, gathered strength from the 
limerick, the clerihew, and the tall story, and finally 
achieved its present individual form. 

An expensive, albeit star-spangled, squib for seven 
and sixpence. D. K. H. Parsons 
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Logical Positivism and Ethics 


By J. B. COATES 


HE prophets of our age, unlike those of my 

youth, are almost unanimous in the dismal 
character of their forecasts, in their belief that our 
age is suffering from a moral sickness from which it 
seems unlikely that any recovery can be made. 
H. G. Wells categorically declared that man would 
destroy himself through his inability to make the 
adjustments of thought and behaviour that scien- 
tific advances had made necessary. Bertrand Russell 
remarked in his Impact of Science on Society that 
the hope that mankind would allow itself to survive 
must be regarded as slender. 

The most brilliant of our imaginative writers, 
Aldous Huxley, Arthur Koestler, George Orwell, 
in their “romances” of the future, show us a world 
without hope; no pioneering movement offers any 
remedy in these gloomy stories; the writers assume 
the moral and intellectual bankruptcy of all the 
contemporary movements. Yet, so paradoxical is 
man’s present situation, no age has shown greater 
progress in the moral and social sciences than our 
own time. Psychological and sociological studies, 
by their investigations into the conditioning of 
personality by social and educational factors, have 
shown the way to the transformation of man that 


Wells and Russell held to be necessary. 

If a sufficient agreement on ends can be achieved 
(for the social scientist will solve the problem of 
means), man can be transcended, the “ape and the 
tiger’ in man, not to mention “the donkey,” can 
be largely eliminated. Personalist and existentialist 


ethics have shown the way to an advance 
beyond the merely tribal and customary morality 
which has characterized human societies in the 
past and still largely does so today. But the 
Positivists also have made a contribution to ethics, 
the importance of which is as yet little realized. 
By making clear the precise logical character of 
ethical statements, and the distinction between them 
and scientific statements, on the one hand, and 
metaphysical statements on the other, they have 
indicated the logical conditions for the fruitful 
discussion of moral questions. In view of the extra- 
ordinary barrenness of most ethical discussion in the 
past, this represents a highly significant advance. 

R. M. Hare's The Language of Morals (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford) is a new Positivist contribution to 
the elucidation of ethical questions that is extremely 
useful. He demonstrates clearly the fallacy under- 
lying ethical “naturalism,” which regards ethical 
statements as having the character of natural 
laws. He shows that ethical statements are, in fact, 
prescriptions, recommendations, rules of behaviour. 


In their logical character they do not differ from, 
say, the rules for good driving. 

Driving rules depend, no doubt, on a large body 
of scientific data, concerned with the properties of 
oil, rubber, steel, and of the internal combustion 
engine. But while making use of such data, the rules 
themselves are not scientific statements. They are 
recommendations to drivers based, in the last 
resort, on people’s wishes, on their desire for 
safety, for comfort, for courtesy, for example. 
Thus driving rules (and the same applies to ethical 
rules) will only be accepted as universally valid to 
the extent that people desire the same things. 

Yet even for drivers who do desire the same 
things the rules may change. An advance in car 
construction may necessitate new techniques, or 
some ingenious person may devise better methods. 
Also no system of rules can be adjusted to every 
circumstance. Thus to some extent learning to 
drive is a matter rather of grasping certain general 
principles than of learning a rule to meet every pos- 
sible emergency, and conditions may arise when even 
good drivers differ as to what should be done. 

Now precisely the same considerations apply to 
ethics. The firm belief shared by most people in 
many of the moral rules learnt in childhood has 
a pragmatic basis. They have found that life is 
lived more pleasantly and successfully if the rules 
are followed, and indeed well-brought-up people 
have a better chance than others of a happy life. 

Many moral! rules have changed very little in 
recorded history. But there has nevertheless been a 
continual modification of standards, which has been 
studied in detail by Westermarck, and others. 
Reason and creativeness operate in morals as they 
do in driving techniques, moral advances are made, 
and better patterns of human relationship devised. 

Now the recognition that morality consists of 
recommendations for behaviour that may need to be 
modified when conditions change or better ideas 
are conceived is of great importance. In the first 
place,: many Rationalists have fallen into the 
“scientistic” fallacy of regarding ethical statements 
as scientific statements, to be checked by the 
normal methods of scientific verification, and have 
therefore held that science can give us valid and 
verified systems of morals. But ethical rules are 
not scientific laws, though they have to take 
scientific data into account, and such data may be 
revolutionary in effect so that the social sciences 
have tended to transform morals. The clarification 
which the Positivists have provided of this issue of 
the relation of science to ethics, is, as we have seen, 
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of great importance. Other writers on moral 
questions have assumed that ethical rules are God- 
given, that the voice of conscience is the voice of 
God. But Freud has shown how “human, all too 
human” is the source of what is called the con- 
science. The belief that what is right is known 
intuitively or through divine illumination or through 
conscience is highly dangerous in that it makes 
people unwilling to adjust their ideas to new 
conditions, new social needs, or new insight. 

Dr Joad argued in his Critique of Logical Positi- 
vism that the Positivists had destroyed the founda- 
tion of morals by their view that ethical statements 
merely affirmed people’s wishes and recommenda- 
tions in the sphere of behaviour. C. L. Stevenson, 
in his important work Ethics and Language, remarks 
on this criticism that if the Positivist view implied 
“a docile omni-tolerance, instead of an active 
participation in disagreement in an attempt to 
resolve it,’ there would be ample grounds for con- 
cern, for any stable society presupposes some wide 
agreement in moral attitudes. But he adds that 
Positivist logic conduces to agreement by revealing 
the techniques by which beliefs, and, through 
beliefs, attitudes, can be reconciled through inter- 
personal relations by rational methods. 


The political crisis of our time is a moral crisis in 
the sense that a specific change in belief and be- 
haviour by a substantial body of persons in the more 
advanced communities would make possible the 
political advances which would stave off disaster. 
But it is precisely the rigidity of prevailing attitudes, 
the conviction in particular that traditional moral 
rules (as well as the accompanying metaphysical 
doctrines) are sacrosanct as being divinely revealed, 
that prevents the adjustment that is needed. 


It was in the masterly review that Wells gave of 
contemporary thought in his Outlook for Homo 
Sapiens, revealing as it did the extraordinary and 
widespread persistence of archaic belief and be- 
haviour patterns, that he first expressed the con- 
viction that there was no longer any hope for 
modern man. It is indeed precisely in this sphere 
that contemporary humanism has its greatest task 
and opportunity. Methods are known today by 
which the moral and intellectual adjustment that is so 
urgently required could be achieved. No solution 
is indeed possible while the Churches continue to 
hold their present exclusive teaching privileges in the 
field of moral and religious education and broad- 
casting. But the Rationalist now has an unanswer- 
able case, thanks to the logician and the social 
scientist, for demanding that public policy in matters 
of moral and religious concern shall take into 
account the new techniques for the adjustment of 
attitudes and beliefs. 


HEATHIANA 


Demanps that Football Pools Promoters should promote 
a little more financial publicity directs our attention to 
Gambling in general. 

* * * 

We needn't be unduly stern and stiff about a gamble. 
We all do it whenever we trust our personal hunches. 
We even allow Gallup Polls to tell us the probable 
results of elections; and accept Listener-Research 
disclosures about the popularity of broadcasters. For 
that matter, all the sciences (piiysical as well as social) 
have reduced themselves in our time to inductive 
Statistical generalizations. In bookie terms, they simply 
call the odds. 

* * * 


M. Hercule Poirot, you may remember, distrusted 
hunches and guesses. If a guess turns out wrong we 
forget it; if right, we call it an intuition. But, he 
contends, what is often called an intuition is really “an 
impression based on logical deduction and experience.” 


* * * 


The wager in religious affairs is, | regret to 
say, a very much safer gamble. Moreover it has 
highly respectable backing. The scholar-mathematician 
Pascal argued that you must either believe or not believe 
that God is. Which will you do? “A game is going on 
between you and the nature of things which at the day 
of judgment will bring out either heads or tails.” If 
(believing in God) you win, then you gain eternal 
beatitude: if you lose, you lose nothing at all. 

* * * 

From recent court cases it becomes increasingly clear 
that the people who get all hot and bothered about 
deviations from the norm in human love are precisely 
those who know little at first-hand about the norm. 
Havelock Ellis (if they ever heard of him) might enlighten 
them. In his own cool way, he would suggest that theirs 
is not so much a case of “all passion spent” as of 
“all passion scorned.” 


* * * 


In this connection it is strange that normal folk, 
religious or not, should allow believers in Abnormalities 
like Celibacy and Immaculate Conception to influence 
them. They would be well advised to reflect on Dorothy 
Parker’s alarming alternative: 

“Whose love is given over-well 
Shall look on Helen's face in hell, 
Whilst they whose love is thin and wise 
May view John Knox in paradise.” 
* * * 

There is a curious custom in some universities of 
setting general essay-subjects to all freshmen. This is 
supposed to help them in their cultural development. 
When an undergraduate had finished reading to his tutor 
a rhetorically uninformed rodomontade on the topic 
“Is the Bible out-moded?”, the tutorial comment 
consisted of five words only: “Why not read the book ?”’ 

One day, I fear, somebody is going to ask me if I've 
ever read Ingersoll! 
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The Ethics of Anthony Trollope 


By JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


FTER his death in 1882 Trollope became 

unpopular, but he has been reinstated in this 
century. His Autobiography, emphasizing the 
commercial side of authorship, was one reason for 
his fall. Though not a record of his “inner life,” 
it gives, with the novels, some idea of his moral 
and religious views. 

Trollope’s best novels deal with the Church, but 
he admitted that he knew little of clergymen—the 
highly praised archdeacon in The Warden, for 
evainple, was imaginary. This book attacks the 
misuse of charitable Church funds to support 
idle dignitaries, but also attacks the viciousness of 
the criticisms made of such dignitaries; Trollope 
found that an advocate cannot be on two sides. 
In his treatment of the Church, Trollope kept 
himself aloof, and allowed himself such comments 
as that Framley Parsonage contained “some Chris- 
tian virtue and some Christian cant.” When Can 
You Forgive Her? drew an attack from a Church 
dignitary, he answered coolly, and the dignitary’s 
tinal word was designed “‘to avoid the annoyance of 
argument without abandoning his cause’’—a method 
still used in the Church. 

He was more satirical about Exeter Hall. He wrote 


an article for the Pall Mall Gazette called “A Zulu 
in Search of a Religion,”’ but refused to endure such 
martyrdom (sic) again. Generally, though, Trollope 


would not get excited over religion. He worked 
every Sunday—*‘‘as to which no scruple made me 
unhappy.” While he regretted being unable to go 
to church in Beverley when electioneering, his regret 
was that “I felt myself to be a kind of pariah in the 
borough, to whom was opposed all that was pretty, 
and all that was nice, and all that was—ostensibly— 
good.” That “ostensibly” indicates his dislike of 
humbug, shown also by his reluctance to write 
Christmas stories. 

It would be wrong to imagine that his views were 
not thoroughly orthodox, for he says: 

We do not understand the operations of Almighty 
Wisdom, and are therefore unable to tell the causes of 
the terrible inequalities that we see... . We acknowledge 
the hand of God and His wisdom, but still we are struck 
with awe and horror at the misery of many of our 
brethren, . . . The mind of the thinker and the student 
is driven to admit, though it be awestruck by apparent 
injustice, that this inequality is the work of God. 

There is no irony here, although he admits a little 
later that inequalities are disappearing. 

Not surprisingly, Trollope insisted that nothing 
should appear in his Fortnightly Review “denying 
or questioning the divinity of Christ.” He after- 
wards admitted the irrationality of this proviso, and 


said: “Of course the project broke down. Liberal- 
ism, freethinking, and open inquiry will never 
object to appear in company with their opposites, 
because they have the conceit to think that they can 
quell their opposites; but the opposites will not 
appear with liberalism, freethinking, and open 
inquiry.” And the journal became one of liberalism 
free-thinking, and open inquiry, with G. H. Lewes as 
editor. 

Trollope’s ideas of literary ethics were straight- 
forward; he acidly remarked that artists alone were 
expected to work for nothing, whereas “take away 
from English authors their copyrights and you... . 
very soon take away from England her authors.” 
Strictly honest, he despised fake reviewing: “Books 
are criticized without being read, are criticized by 
favour, and are entrusted by editors to the criticism 
of the incompetent.” 

His view of the function of the novelist was 
didactic, and he said: “I have ever thought of myself 
as a teacher of sermons, and my pulpit as one which 
| could make both salutary and agreeable to my 
audience."’ The weakness of this position is that 
the author's ostensible lesson will not be conveyed 
if the tone of his work is against it. Although 
Trollope sensed that an author must handle his 
material so as to produce the right emotional 
effect, he did not fully realize that a moral theme 
might be there implicitly even if unstated. As the 
levelling down of popular reading was not then 
so far advanced as it has become, his works are not 
utterly false in tone. Yet he could not see the 
corruptive implications of his words: “Let an author 
so tell his tale as to touch his reader’s heart and 
draw his tears, and he has, so far, done his work 
well.” This shows the limitations of his critical 
awareness. Similarly, he praised Dickens because 
his “teaching has ever been good,” not seeing the 
worthlessness of Dickens's false emotion and 
immaturity. 

The general impression gained from Trollope’s 
novels, as from the Autobiography, is of self- 
satisfaction. Physically comfortable circumstances 
were enough to turn him from a miserable to a happy 
man. To such a person much in life is unknown; 
the agonies of religious doubt and the subtleties of 
moral problems are unperceived. Moral and 
esthetic delicacies were not felt by him; his satire 
was unsubtle—mere club-room knowingness—and 
he was sentimental. Nevertheless, he had an 
uncompromising idea of right and wrong, he had no 
patience with humbug, and on occasion he could 
hit—and hit hard. 
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THE SUSTENTATION FUND 


N the past our members have responded generously to 

appeals for financial help in maintaining The Literary 
Guide. Even so, it has had to be subsidized by the RPA 
in order to meet the ever-increasing costs of production. 
The arithmetic is all too simple. Publishing costs are 
five times greater than before the war; but it is not 
feasible to pass on the difference to the purchaser of a 
book or a periodical, as with other commodities. 

The increase in the price of the new Guide, which takes 
effect next month, will be absorbed by the cost of the 
increase in size. Although we shall be compelled to 
charge a shilling instead of sixpence, the bulk will be 
doubled, and members of the RPA will receive forty 
pages including an eight-page supplement, The Rationalist 
Review. 

It should be clearly understood that no extra charge 
will be made for The Rationalist Review. The function of 
this free supplement is to keep members of the RPA 
informed about the Rationalist movement generally and 
our own specific activities; also to deal with questions of 
particular interest to avowed Rationalists. 

In The Literary Guide we shall appeal, it is to be hoped, 
to the very much larger public whose unconscious 
presuppositions are similar to our Own more conscious 
standpoint. They are groping in a new direction, 
endeavouring to adjust themselves to the kind of universe 
which modern knowledge discloses. 

Such a journal, however, cannot at the same time 
concentrate on the special interests and concerns of an 
organized movement. If we aim at two targets simul- 
taneously we may miss both. The avowed Rationalist can 
profitably consider the wider application of his principles ; 
but those whose Rationalism is implicit—who behave, for 
example, as though dogmatic religion were irrelevant to 
their lives—are not specially concerned with all the 
activities in which the RPA is engaged. 

It is no solution of this problem to deprive members 
of the RPA of the fare to which they have been accus- 
tomed. The answer is not to take something away but 
to add something. The eight pages with which The 
Rationalist Review will begin its career will ensure that 
the forthright attack on muddled thinking and venerable 
taboos will continue unabated. 

But the fact must be faced, that this costs money. 
If, by enlarging its scope, The Literary Guide succeeds in 
increasing its circulation, The Rationalist Review will still 
require a subsidy, It will pay its way only if the member- 
ship of the RPA is very substantially increased. 

There are several ways in which members can help. 
In the first place, it will be of great assistance if even those 
who dislike change continue for the sake of the movement 
to which we belong to give the new venture a fair trial. 
Even better, if everyone who receives a member's copy 
of the Guide shows it to likely subscribers, we may gain a 
valuable influx. There is no more effective sales promotion 
than personal recommendation, All new members will 
have the benefit of an exceptionally generous book offer 
as well as a year’s subscription to the Guide and 
Rationalist Review. 


Then there is the more direct way. If we believe in a 
cause, we must be prepared to work for it and to contri- 
bute to its support. The full value of all subscriptions is 
returned to members handsomely in publications—and 
that cannot be said of membership of very many 
movements. The Sustentation Fund was devised to 
enable those willing to help to defray the loss on the 
journal to do so. 

It would be unreasonable to ask for gifts for the 
Guide itself, now that its price has been raised, despite 
the fact that the present circulation still makes it very 
costly to produce. But it is reasonable enough to hope 
that friends of the movement will help us to reduce the 
loss on The Rationalist Review, which is being included 
gratis. Indeed, there is no reason, if this supplement is 
sufficiently supported, why it should not be considerably 
augmented, If our members show that they really want 
it, we shall be only too ready to expand it from eight to 
sixteen or even to thirty-two pages—to convert it into a 
fully fledged Freethought journal. 

The Rationalist movement is passing through a 
crucial phase and the outcome may well be a great 
extension of our influence. But to ensure success we are 
urgently in need of funds. No one need hesitate to send 
any donation, however small, that he can afford. It is 
not the size of the gift so much as the spirit of willingness 
and co-operation that counts. All who are endeavouring 
to navigate through the present difficult seas—with the 
barometer of fashion deliberately contrived against us 
will be stimulated and encouraged by a wholehearted and 
practical demonstration of support. 

And those who for very good reasons feel unable to 
make a donation now, are reminded that it is possible, 
and even a common practice, to bequeath quite small 
sums of money. | appeal to all our members to give 
what they can as a token of what Rationalism means 
to them. Hector HAWTON 


Donations received December |, 1953 to January 31, 1954 


£5--Anon, £3-—-E. Eagle, H, W. Stanton. 
"lacke, Wm. Angus, J. A. 


£5 5s—G. Simpson. 
£2 2s--Dr W. H. Cilliers, W. A. F 
Balmford, 30s--A. W. Coleman. 29s—A. L. Jones, 21s—A. D. 
Bromley, A. J, Percival, A. H. Cook, 8S. Grantham, F. W. 


ag! S. Exley, D. W. Low, L. Spencer, H. 
K. Dixon, J. Wilson, J. W. Staddon, J. M. 
Harvey £1.-H. Praser, G. V. Wynne Jones, W. H. 
. G. Overall, J. W. Anderson, W. MacKee, Miss D. 
Spalding 19s--S. W. Mafaese, J. Harvey. 


10s 6¢—M. Marchlewski, K. V. Ashworth Holmes, G. P. A. Bracken, 

W. Crossley, D. Evans, F. R. Freeman, D. Gemmell, A. Harris, 

G. Graves, PF. Jones. 10s--W. Priest, W. Diment, J. Metcalf, 

E. Roscoe, D. Atkinson, H. J. A Batzer, E. E. Bissell, S. Paxton, 

T. Dunkerley, J. Hopper, G. A. Buyers, H. Etherington, s 

E. W. Lambert, “C.P.," H. F. Chadwick, W. F. 

. Diplock, W G,. G. Turner, J, 
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In Defence of Thomas Paine 


By VICTOR E. NEUBURG 


Y a fortunate chance there has recently. come 

into the hands of the present writer a manu- 
script defence of Thomas Paine’s deistic views, which, 
so far as it has been possible to ascertain, is un- 
published and unknown to historians of Free- 
thought. Paine, it will be remembered, had 
published The Age of Reason in 1794, and the 
“Second Part’ in the following year. The 
popularity of this book was immediate and 
enormous and, as is well known, it provoked an 
unusually large crop of orthodox replies, which 
ranged from the vilification of Paine by unknown 
hacks, to the more able controversy of Richard 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, whose An Apology 
for the Bible . . . Letters . . . to Thomas Paine 
appeared in 1796 and subsequently passed through 
many editions. “Bishop Watson's counterblast,” 
says John M. Robertson, “not only introduced 
Paine to readers who would not otherwise have 
looked at him, but had the usual effect of raising 
new doubt.” 

The newly found manuscript consists of critical 
reflections upon the bishop's book, written by one 
who had every sympathy with Paine and had also 
read the Rights of Man. \t seems obvious to infer 
from the style and references that the unknown was 
very well educated. Clues as to authorship 
there are none; the copperplate writing is highly 
stylized. The anonymity of the writer is complete. 
On the inside cover of the rough-and-ready con- 
temporary binding there is the name and address 
of a later owner: “Mr Ferris, 11 Park Place, 
Walworth.” There is a title-page, with the reverse 
side blank, followed by twenty-seven leaves, making 
fifty-four pages of text. 

The title-page is beautifully arranged, with 
ornamental flourishes to the capital letters, and reads 
as follows: 

Remarks 
(In the form of Notes after the manner 
of Voltaire’s examination of Pascal) 
On some passages in the 
Bishop of Llandaff’s Reply 

to the second part of 
Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason. 
Written in the Winter of 1796 

“If Lam right, what does 

it signify who | am?” 

Corneille. 


The two pages entitled “Remark on the Bishop's 
Preface to His Apology” are an interesting and 
forthright statement of the deistic—one is tempted 
to say Rationalist—view at the close of the eighteenth 


century. It need hardly be said that this was a time 
of great intellectual ferment. Names like those of 
Spence and Priestley come at once to mind,and there 
are many others. The whole tone of these two pages 
is vastly different from the more philosophic 
writings of Collins and Toland at the beginning 
of the century: 


So different are the conclusions which different Persons 
will draw from the same premises, that I am bold to 
assert the real cause why Books on Religion are so 
little attended to, is, that it concerns not Man's true 
Interest... . The Idea of the Christian Religion being 
more opposite to fraudulent dealings, intemperance etc. 
than a System of sound Morality is more specious than 
true. The same attention to what concerned the happiness 
of Society, the same concern in Individuals to Sobriety, 
Temperance, etc. would still exist did this thing called 
Religion sink suddenly into Oblivion. . . . If it concerns 
my best Interest to believe in certain Speculative Opinions 
called Religion, why cannot it be reduced to the evidence 
of my senses? Is the Understanding so inaccessible to 
the most important concerns, when perhaps a very 
insignificant pecuniary advantage, if rightly understood, 
is seldom forgotten? 

Next follow more detailed replies to certain of 
Bishop Watson’s arguments, extracts from which are 
given together with the numbers of the pages in the 
book on which they may be found. The Bishop of 
Llandaff wrote in the form of letters to Thomas 
Paine, and these references are also given. 


Letter the First 
Page Ist. I must be allowed to lament that your Talents 
have not been applied in a manner more useful 
to human kind and more creditable to yourself. 
Note. Had the Bishop honestly read Thomas Paine’s 
treatise on the Rights of Man, he might have spared this 
remark, and had he not been one of the Creatures T. 
Paine’s Writings are directed against, | should have 
thought him totally ignorant of his principles, for it is 
an undeniable truth that T. Paine has applied his talents 
eminently serviceable to human kind and highly creditable 
to himself. 
LETTER THE THIRD 
Page 24. The Oldest Book in the World is Genesis, 
Note. The Bishop would not easily get this assertion 
credited in China. 
LETTER 7th 
Page 75. You have rendered yourself famous by writing 
a book called the Rights of Man. 
Note. A work that will be remembered with pleasure 
when priestcraft is exterminated from the face of the earth. 


The three extracts given above are typical of the 
shorter Notes which comprise the manuscript. 
There are, however, many longer ones, which by 
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reason of their length are not so readily quotable. A 
single one must suffice to show their quality. 
LETTER 8th 
Page 83. The gospel Sir, was preach’d to poor and 
illiterate men, and it is the duty of Priests to 
preach it to them in all their purity. 

Note. Then how dare you deviate from that funda- 
mental principle “freely ye have received, freely give’? 
Let this Bishop or any other paid priest look to the 
passage (Matt 10 Ver !4) where it is commanded to the 
disciples, said to have been sent immediately by Christ 
himself, that they were “to shake the dust from off their 
feet as a testimony against those who would not receive 
them.” Let the priests of the present day examine their 
conduct and see how consonant it is with this injunction. 
We have lately seen a monument of their inconsistency 
and implacability in imprisoning eight persons professors 
of this same gospel in York Castle (one of whom is 
since dead) for not complying with their unreasonable 
demands. Is this acting on the broad scale of Justice 
“Do as you would be done unto”? 

What is immediately striking from a perusal of 
these notes is the excellent grasp of his case shown 
by this unknown Radical and Deist. There is no 
faltering, and the light of reason throws the barren- 
ness of the bishop's orthodoxy into sharp relief. It 
would be foolish to claim any especial value or 
interest for this manuscript; rather does it exemplify 
the reaction of a well-informed and active mind to 
the controversy which attended the publication of 


The Age of Reason. As such, it forms a worthy pen- 
dant to Paine’s own Reply to the Bishop of Llandaff. 


The Bible in Russia 


RELIGION, said Marx, is the opium of the 
people. It is used against them in the class 
war; it is the tool of the ruling classes. Organized 
religion, therefore, must be destroyed. In the years 
following the Russian Revolution the Bolsheviks 
did indeed attempt to create a rational, secular 
State. The eight-day week was not only an economic 
necessity, but also a blow against the power of the 
priests. During the last war, however, it was 
announced that the official disapproval of Christian- 
ity was over, and that people could once again 
worship whom or what they wished. It was left 
to a German, however, to give the first factual 
account, unbiased by any political ideology, of the 
New Look in Russian toleration.! 

Helmut Gollwitzer, a medical orderly in the German 
Army, was captured by the Russians in 1945. He 
was first sent to the Labour Camp at Tabor and then, 
selected as one of the “intellectual élite,” forwarded 
to Krasnogorsk ‘“doctrination camp.” Krasno- 
gorsk was no labour centre, but a kind of barbed- 


* Unwilling Journey, by Helmut Gollwitzer. (Sox 
Press.) 316 pp.; 16s. 
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wire, red-brick university, devoted to the propaga- 
tion of dialectic materialism. To this camp were 
sent the cream of the prisoners of war for a course of 
“political study.” 

The political commissars, though, did not find 
Herr Gollwitzer easy prey. For Helmut Gollwitzer 
was no ordinary case; he was a Lutheran pastor and 
an ultra-Left Socialist who had opposed Hitler 
since the collapse of the Weimar Republic. In 
many ways he had sympathized with the perse- 
cuted German Communists and Revolutionaries; 
now he was to see and study Marxist theory at 
close range. 

Their dialectic was not irresistible and after a 
time Gollwitzer was given up as an “incurable” and 
started off on the first stage of his voyage home. 
He parted on quite good terms with the officials at 
Krasnogorsk, after decisively rejecting the materialist 
base on which Marxist theory is built. His refusal to 
be converted, however, did not result in any form of 
action being taken against him, and he still retained 
his Socialist (albeit Christian Socialist) beliefs. 
Herr Gollwitzer now holds the Chair of Theology 
at Bonn University. 

I think that the chief point of interest to Rationa- 
lists will be the surprisingly impartial account 
Gollwitzer gives of the current attitude to Chris- 
tianity in the Soviet camps. He was allowed to 
retain his Bible and hymnbook, and there was 
no hostility because of his openly-expressed beliefs. 
He was encouraged to argue and wrangle inter- 
minably with the political officers, and they did en- 
deavour to lure him from the straight narrow paths 
of revealed religion; but, after their blandishments 
had failed, he was allowed to organize church 
services for those who wished to attend them. In 
this respect he draws an unfavourable comparison 
between the attitudes of the Nazi Party and the 
Soviets. 

In the earlier chapters Herr Gollwitzer does show 
us one of the earliest Christian “ploys’: the appli- 
cation of texts, relevant only by reason of their 
very ambiguity, to each and every context in which 
he finds himself. Yet immediately afterwards he 
criticizes the Communist intellectuals for similar 
“blind” quotings from Engel and Marx! 

From his personal story one may trace the change 
in Soviet attitude toward the Church—from 
uncompromising hostility to the unwilling toleration 
which is extended to it today. 

Unwilling Journey is excellently produced by 
the SCM Press, and both narrative and argument 
compe! one’s attention. Herr Gollwitzer’s honest 
and unflinching testimony regarding the “dark 
side”’ of the Iron Curtain is doubly welcome after 
the mental abjection of Kravchenko and some others. 

JOHN COMLEY 
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Father Ronald Knox as Catholic Apologist 


By A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


ATHER RONALD KNOX is a clever and a 
witty writer, and has long entertained us with 
satire (prose and poetry), fiction, theological 
argument, and history. His large work entitled 
Enthusiasm is a most valuable contribution to the 
study of aberrant religious trends and movements. 
His frankness and clearness of exposition are 
welcome. But his critics cannot always acquit him 
of the charges of special pleading and sophistry. 
His Saint Paul's Gospel (Sheed and Ward; 7s 6d), 
expounding the theology of St Paul, is a series of 
Lenten Conferences, preached in Westminster 
Cathedral in 1950. Father Knox, as a good Catholic, 
cannot question the authenticity of any part of 
the Pauline literature in the New Testament. Even 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, no longer held by any 
Protestant scholar to be from St Paul's pen, he 
attributes to the Apostle, though surmising that he 
may have “left some trusted disciple . . . to clothe 
it in his own words”’—a weak defence. Of course, St 
Paul must not be allowed to deviate from Catholic 
orthodoxy. Father Knox notes that “with him, the 
whole of our Lord's earthly biography passes 
unnoticed."’ Other scholars have inferred from this 
that Paul knew little or nothing of the career of 
Jesus. But since for Father Knox everything 
narrated in the Gospels is historic fact, even the birth 
of Jesus in a stable, St Paul's silence was purposive 
and not the fruit of ignorance. 

The Virgin Birth is not among the dogmas St 
Paul expects his converts to believe. This is strange 
if the story of this miracle was then current in 
Christian circles. Father Knox, however, strangely 
finds an allusion to it in | Tim ii, 35. The Epistolist, 
whom many Protestant critics do not consider to 
be St Paul, says that “woman will find her salvation 
in the child-bearing.” Father Knox declares that 
“almost certainly, our Lady’s child-bearing is 
meant.” “The” in Greek does not always have the 
same force as in English; it is quite justifiable to 
omit it in a translation if the context permits. The 
meaning of the passage that is generally accepted 
is that the sinful daughters of Eve will get through 
their parturitions successfully, despite the primal 
curse on woman, if they remain good and pious. 

St Paul's Christology, certainly as it is presented in 
Colossians and Philippians, is logically on the way 
to the Chalcedonian doctrine of the God-Man. But 
in several texts he makes Christ, the “Man from 
Heaven,” subordinate to God. That St Paul had 
arrived at the full-blown Trinitarianism of St 
Augustine is most unlikely. Moreover, the sections 
in Colossians and Philippians where the Pauline 


Christology reaches its fullest developments have 
been suspected by some scholars to be interpolations 
in documents of which St Paul’s authorship is 
debatable. 

In The Belief of Catholics (Sheed and Ward; 
10s 6d), Father Knox does not address himself to 
a Catholic audience, gathered for Catholic worship. 
He seeks to expound, and defend, his religion to 
a largely hostile public. In the scope of a short 
review it is impossible to do full justice to his argu- 
ments. One can only consider a few salient points. 

Father Knox defends Theism along Thomist 
lines, and rejects, as Catholics generally do, 
Anselm's “ontological” proof. 

Did Jesus claim to be God incarnate? Father 
Knox will not admit a gradual unfolding of his 
consciousness of his divinity. But he discovers a 
gradual disclosure of what Jesus always knew about 
himself. Jesus silenced the demoniacs for prema- 
turely proclaiming him as the Son of God. Father 
Knox states that “It is clear that the Synoptic 
Gospels regard St Peter’s Confession as the first 
formal expression of a fully-rooted conviction of the 
subject.” Jesus on this occasion enjoined silence. 
But how shall we harmonize what the Synoptists 
tell us with the Fourth Evangelist’s account of the 
public proclamation by Jesus of his supernatural 
Messiahship in Galilee, Samaria, and Jerusalem 
almost from the beginning of his career? What was 
left for the disciples to be silent about? Father 
Knox, of course, believes all the Fourth Evangelist 
narrates, though for apologetic purposes he is 
chary of appealing to his testimony. 

Father Knox thinks that Jesus sometimes drew 
special attention to his human frailty for fear his 
followers should forget his manhood in _ their 
knowledge of his Godhead. The Agony in Geth- 
semane is thus interpreted. Jesus here paraded his 
mortal weakness to three disciples, who very quickly 
fell asleep! 

We have no space here to consider the arguments 
adduced to prove that the Catholic Church was 
founded by Jesus, and is sustained and guided by 
the Holy Spirit. They must be familiar to all 
students of Catholic apologetics although Father 
Knox has his own way of marshalling them. 

The Assumption of Mary is considered. Father 
Knox holds that nobody has a right to question its 
truth—and, presumably, other alleged events— 
unless historical facts can be adduced that point- 
blank disprove it. Few historians will accept such a 
criterion. If the Assumption had been believed to 
be a fact from the first century onwards, there should 


| 
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have been a continuous stream of testimony to this 
miracle. But no Father of the Church earlier than 
the sixth century betrays the slightest knowledge of 
it, and it is first mentioned in apocryphal works 
that fell under the Church's ban. 

Non-Catholics who see in the Catholic Church a 


danger to civilization, however excellent it may be — 


in its personnel and social work, will find their 
suspicions confirmed by Father Knox's frank 
defence of intolerance. Were Catholicism to 
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dominate social and political life now as it did 
in the past, we must expect, we learn, the suppres- 
sion and the penalization of all criticism of its 
theology and its ethics. But we need not fear the 
revival of the Inquisition and other forms of medieval 
cruelty to heretics. After the horrors of two world 
wars, after the use of torture in modern totalitarian 
States on a large scale, can we feel so sure that the 
grossest forms of intolerance will not reappear under 
Catholic domination ? 


“Sub Specie Atternitatis”’ 


By ANDREA PENNARD 


one of Aldous Huxley’s more recent novels 
occurs the following passage: 


To the surprise of Humanists and Liberal Churchmen, 
the abolition of God left a perceptible void. But Nature 
abhors vacuums. Nation, Class and Party, Culture and 
Art have rushed in to fill the empty niche. For politicians 
and for those of us who happen to have been born with a 
talent, the new pseudo-religions have been, still are and 
(until they destroy the entire social structure) will 
continue to be extremely profitable superstitions. But 
regard them, dispassionately, sub specie «ternitatis. 
How unutterably odd, silly, and satanic! 


The main theme of the paragraph is, of course, the 


dogmatic, sweeping assertion that the decline of 
belief in God is responsibleforthe growth of nation- 
alism, class war, party politics, and so on. But 
almost richer in meaning for thinkers of all kinds 


is the Latin phrase at the end, 
@ternitatis.” 

Translated literally into English it means ‘‘under 
the eye of eternity’; but translated freely, though 
with a considerable impoverishment of meaning, 
it means taking the long view. And the theme, 
running like an undercurrent through the passage, 
is that in deciding to what things we must devote 
our energies, dedicate our lives, we must take this 
long view, the view of an Olympian who can 
discern amid the contemporary ebb and flow of 
events the larger, more permanent values of history 
as Huxley believes them to be. 

In another part of the same novel he amplifies this 
theme: 

By merely elapsing Time makes nonsense of all life's 
conscious planning and scheming. We are the slaves of 
Time and all our plans and hopes are made for the future 
which will never be as we plan it. Our only hope of 
deliverance from Time is in paying our attention to 
eternity. God is a timeless reality. Seek it first and all 
the rest will be added. 


Ignoring Huxley’s opinion that the restoration of 
belief in God is the cure for human troubles, and 


“sub specie 


his dogmatic assertion that God is a Timeless 
Reality, there is nevertheless food for thought in the 
phrase. 


First, let it be admitted that there is a considerable 
element of truth in the assertion that many of the 
movements by which men are beguiled and to which 
they devote (and often sacrifice) their lives, are vain, 
doomed to be short-lived, and swept away into the 
limbo of history. Think, for example, of the energy 
and effort and sacrifice which went into the attempt 
to realize the crude, irrational conception of a 
Herrenvolk. And what applies to this recent 
copybook example applies equally to others. 
Doubtless many of the social and economic move- 
ments, the philosophic, literary, and artistic 
struggles to which men and women devote their 
lives, are futile seen from a larger historical per- 
spective. But Huxley makes the very mistake which 
he imputes to others. He exalts into permanency 
the philosophy that believing in and getting to know 
God is the end and purpose of human existence. 
He says in effect: ““Your nationalisms, your political 
philosophies based on class, your devotion to 
political parties, to cultural and artistic fashions are 
but passing vanities. Look at them sub specie 
aternitatis and see how brief and ineffective they 
are.” And then he omits to apply his criterion to 
the religious philosophy which he himself holds. 
For, if economic and social systems, movements of 
thought and art, must be viewed sub specie 
@ternitatis, so must religion. 


In man’s history religions, like economic and 
social systems, have come and gone. They are, in 
fact, temporary phenomena and should be subject 
to the same test as those other phenomena referred 
to by Huxley. Think of the procession of religions, 
the primitive polydemonisms, the polytheisms of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, the Monotheism of the 
Hebrews and its Christian variant. Looking back 
on these, could anyone say they stand the test 
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which Huxley wishes to apply? As we now look 
back on the dead polytheism of the Greeks, will 
there not come a day when we will similarly regard 
the dead monotheism of Christianity? He is a bold 
man who would take one religion, or even the 
common ground of a group of religions con- 
temporary in history (which is what Huxley really 
attempts to do in his novel), and say that it alone 
stands the test of sub specie eternitatis. 

But there are other meanings in the phrase. It 
may not be possible for a Rationalist to stand apart 
from the events of his own time. Willy-nilly he will 
be affected by them, and the less he participates the 
less influence he will have in moulding them and 
his own life. Nor is it desirable. The battle for a 
more just economic system may bea step forward to 
the emancipation of man, a battle against that pre- 
dominant evil which so concerns Mr Huxley. In 
the greater strategy of history the events of our 
own times may be vital tactical manceuvres. Even 
sub specie eternitatis, the affair Bradlaugh may 
be perfectly justified. 

But in one sense Huxley, even for the Rationalist, 
is right. However involved he may be in immediate 
issues, there must be times when he stands back 
and attempts to see in perspective his own and his 
own time’s activities. To stand aside on occasions 
and try to see the flow of events against a greater 
historical background does not imply non-partici- 
pation, It is essential to ensure a rational sense of 
direction, a more accurate assessment of the 
immediate event. It may even be that when irra- 
tionalism seems invincible, the Rationalist may, 
by regarding it sub specie eternitatis, draw from his 
larger viewpoint the energy and inspiration to 
fight against it. 


OBITUARY 
CHAPMAN COHEN 

WE regret to announce that, as we go to press, we learn 
of the death of Mr Chapman Cohen, for long President 
of the National Secular Society. Cohen was an inde- 
fatigable, indomitable, and formidable champion of 
Freethought for over half a century till ill health forced 
him to retire. He could hold large audiences, keeping 
them interested, indignant, and amused just as he willed 
with a varied play of information, militancy, corrosive 
mockery, and stinging wit. Whether speaking or writing 
he displayed a sense of form and of effective phrase which 
made him a pleasure to hear or to read. In debate he was 
particularly redoubtable, for his cerebral processes were 
remarkably swift and disconcerting to his adversary. 
His presidency fell in a period very difficult for Free- 
thought and the movement owes him a debt for his 
unfailing readiness##to respond to almost any demand 
made on him, We tender our sympathy to his widow and 
son in their bereavement, and to the National Secular 
Society on the passing of a leader. C.B.B, 
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Grave Commentaries 
By E. ROSCOE 


UST over two hundred years ago, two men, 

born within a couple of years of each other, 
were moved, quite independently, to record the 
sentiments and emotions aroused in them by 
visiting country churchyards—one in Buckingham- 
shire, the other in Cornwall. One of them, Thomas 
Gray, used poetry as his medium of expression; 
the other, James Hervey, prose. Although the 
source of their inspiration was the same, the 
thoughts to which it gave rise in the minds of these 
writers were totally dissimilar, and the works which 
they subsequently produced have nowhere any point 
of resemblance. Nor has time dealt equally with 
them, for while Gray’s Elegy is today one of the 
best-loved poems in the language, Hervey’s Medita- 
tions Among the Tombs is wellnigh forgotten. 

It is a striking instance of the singularity of 
genius that of the multitudes of people who have 
lingered in Stoke Poges churchyard, only Gray has 
left an enduring literary memorial. He has, indeed, 
given immortality to this rural habitation of 
mortality. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute ever paid to this or 
any other poem, was that of General Wolfe as he was 
crossing the St Lawrence on his way to the conquest 
of Quebec. While thus embarked on an enterprise 
of such momentous importance, he passed the time 
repeating passages from the Elegy and said: “I 
would rather be the author of that piece than take 
Quebec.” 

There is no need to quote the Elegy here; so well- 
established is it in our affections that it has become 
“familiar in our mouths as household words.”’ The 
poem as we know it today is not, however, as Gray 
first wrote it, and it is interesting to see how he 
revised it. The following stanzas, which came after 
the eighteenth verse, were omitted: 

The thoughtless world to Majesty may bow, 

Exhalt the brave, and idolize success ; 

But more to innocence their safety owe, 

Than Pow’r or Genius e’er conspir’d to bless. 
And thou who, mindful of th’ unhonour'’d Dead, 
Dost in these notes their artless tale relate, 

By night and lonely contemplation led 
To wander in the gloomy walks of fate: 

Hark! how the sacred calm, that breathes around, 
Bids every fierce tumultuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering from the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace. 

No more, with reason and thyself at strife, 

Give anxious cares and endless wishes room; 

But through the cool sequester’d vale of life 

Pursue the silent tenor of thy doom. 


The poem was originally intended to end here, but 
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fortunately Gray had further ideas and elaborated 
them in the succeeding verses. Then, after two or 
three editions had been published, two more verses 
were deleted. This originally came after the 
twenty-fifth stanza: 


Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 
While o’er the heath we hied, our labour done, 

Oft as the woodlark pip’d her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 


And this immediately before the Epitaph: 


There scatter'd oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen are show’rs of violets found; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 


How much, if at all, these rejected verses suffer in 
comparison with those of the approved version 
must be a matter of opinion, but when the poet 
himself decided on the final form the Elegy was to 
take, who of us of a lesser breed dare question his 
judgment? 

The other contributor to the melancholy subject, 
James Hervey, was a minister in the Church of 
England, so that a more exclusively religious 
approach is to be expected, though some clerics, like 
Swift and Sterne, could forget the cloth when they 
took up the pen. Not so Hervey. In his Meditations 
Among the Tombs he is preaching all the time, and 
on this occasion he literally did find sermons in 
stones. It is very odd that so unassuming and simple- 
living a man as Hervey should adopt such a turgid 
and extravagant phraseology as characterizes his 
writing. Stripped of its verbiage, the Meditations 
exhibits the same kind of crude Fundamentalist 
notions as are the stock-in-trade of the street 
evangelists. 

In this work he draws on his imagination to 
depict the last moments of those of ages ranging 
from the new-born babe to the man full of years, 
describing the scene and the grief of the bereaved 
in the most harrowing terms. He dilates with as 
much gusto on the never-ending torments to which, 
in his view, some of the tombs’ occupants were 
condemned as on the eternal felicity enjoyed by 
those who, he assumes, had departed to realms of 
bliss. 

The following extract will serve to illustrate his 
style: 


Here, the man of business forgets all his favourite 
schemes, and discontinues the pursuit of gain. Here 
is a total stand to the circulation of merchandise, and 
the hurry of trade. In these solitary recesses as in the 
building of Solomon’s temple, is heard no sound of the 
hammer and axe. The winding-sheet and the coffin are 
the utmost bound of all earthy devices. “Hitherto may 
they go, but no farther.” Here, the sons of pleasure take 
a final farewell of their dear delights. No more is the 
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sensualist anointed with oil, or crowned with rose-buds. 
He chants no more to the melody of the viol, nor revels 
any longer at the banquet of wine. Instead of sumptuous 
tables and delicious treats, the poor voluptuary is 
himself a feast for fattened insects; the reptile riots on 
his flesh; the worm feeds sweetly on him. Here also 
beauty fails; bright beauty drops her lustre here. O! 
how her roses fade, and her lilies languish, in this bleak 
soil! How does the grand leveller pour contempt upon 
the charmer of our hearts! How turn to deformity, what 
captivated the world before! 


If any readers wish for more in the same vein, they 
will know where to find it, but it is thought that 
most will feel disposed to let the Meditations stay 
in oblivion. Yet when the work first appeared it 
was very popular and went through twenty-five 
editions. Other times, other tastes! 


AN ANARCHIST AND THE 
SPANISH WAR 


WHEN a supporter of a lost cause seeks to draw lessons 
from the failure by raking among the ashes the process 
will be unpleasant but it may be instructive. Mr Richards 
(Lessons from the Spanish Revolution, Freedom Press, 6s) 
is too partisan, too much of an Anarchist to be able to 
draw lessons from the Spanish War of any wide interest 
or applicability. 

He is not concerned primarily with the losing of the 
war, but with the failure of the Anarchist cause, The war 
was not a foretaste of the struggle between democracy and 
fascism, but the birth pains of a stillborn Social Revolu- 
tion. Mr Richards discusses why this revolution failed, 
and he is led on to argue the duplicity, or question the 
loyalty, of the leaders of the anti-Falange forces. He 
attacks the Catalonian and Madrid Governments, the 
CNT-/FAI, the UGT and the PSO, for putting the war 
before the revolution. In certain passages of criticism he 
seems to forget the existence of the insurgent forces. The 
efforts of the Republicans to defeat Franco seem quite 
natural in the circumstances; Mr Richards offers no 
alternative method of disposing of the Moors or the 
Dornier 17 bombers. 

He also criticizes Republican efforts to increase 
discipline and unity among their forces. He goes so far as 
to put the entire blame for the tragedy of the Barcelona 
Telephone House upon the shoulders of the Government, 
This incident surely illustrated the necessity for greater 
unity and more effective co-operation. 

The Anarchist may fear and hate the Marxist but, 
despite Mr Richards’s mention of the OGPU and the 
purge of the POUM (ugly though these were), it is 
difficult to forget the International Brigade. It is also 
difficult to accept, wholly, his account of Stalin's designs 
on Spain. Unless we are to credit Stalin with a very 
low intelligence, is it possible that, even in his wildest 
moments, he imagined that the UK and France, not to 
mention Germany and Italy, would tolerate a Union of 
Iberian Soviet Republics? P.GS. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HE next RPA Annual Conference will be held once 

again at Oxford, in response to the requests of many 
of our members. This time at Somerville College, which 
is ready to receive the ladies, as might be expected of a 
Women’s College, and also the gentlemen. The subject 
we shall debate will be how Evolution, Progress, and 
Ethics can be related. It is hoped that Dr Julian Huxley 
will be among the speakers, and that Professor J. Z. 
Young (Anatomy, Reith Lecturer 1951), Professor 
Kenneth Mather (Genetics) and Dr W. E. Swinton, the 
palontologist, will contribute to discussions on a theme 
in which science and philosophy meet. 

* * 

The World Union of Freethinkers will hold its Twenty- 
Eighth International Congress this year at Luxembourg, 
September 1-6. The main subject for discussion will be 
“The Changes in the Doctrine and the Practice of the 
Churches in Face of Evolving Society Today.” The 
British speakers will include, in addition to the President 
(C, Bradlaugh Bonner), Messrs Archibald Robertson and 
F. A. Ridley. 

The Congress will be followed by a Voltaire Pilgrimage 
to Geneva, Ferney-Voltaire, and Lausanne, September 
7-11. Mr Theodore Besterman, Director of the Voltaire 
Institute, Geneva, will be the principal speaker. For those 
who want high living added to high thinking a week at 
Finhaut within sight of Mont Blanc has been arranged. 

Hotels in Luxembourg (a most romantic city) and 
Geneva will cost 25s a day minimum, at Finhaut 2is 
(a special price). For YHA members there is l'Auberge 
de Jeunesse Mansfield, Luxembourg-Pfaffenthal, fee 1s to 
Is 6d per night. For fuller details apply to C. Bradiaugh 
Bonner, 5 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, 
EC4, 

* * 

Next month the Guide will appear in a new dress, as 
has already been explained. We shall endeavour to 
provide a monthly magazine that will compare favourably 
with other journals in the field and, at the same time, 
present our distinctive point of view. The April issue 
will contain an article on Materialism and Knowledge, 
by J. B. S. Haldane, “Space Travel,’ by W. N. Neat, 
and “Dating the Past,” by Lancelot L. Whyte, and in 
addition to a regular feature, “Critic at Large,” by 
Gerald Bullett, there will be reviews of Ernest Hemingway, 
by Philip Young, A Decade of Decision, by Fred Hoyle, 
Sex in History, by G. Rattray Taylor, and William 
Herschel, by J. B. Sidgwick. The Rationalist Review will 
include ‘What I Believe,” by A. J. Ayer. 


* * 


Dr Frank Buchman and the MRA Movement 
have lately come under very heavy fire both in this 
country and abroad. Mr A. Deakin, General Secretary 
of the Transport and General Workers Union, has 
described the work of MRA as “mischievous inter- 
ference.’ It has also been subjected to a powerful attack 
by the International Federation of Free Trade Unions, of 
which the TUC is the leading member, There have been 
protests about MRA activities in India and Germany. 
From the Christian standpoint, Dr Donald Soper has 
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condemned this successor to the Oxford Group of the 
"thirties; and the Cardinals of Cologne and Milan have 
warned Roman Catholics against embracing ‘‘a sub- 
stitute religion.” In view of this widespread interest 
Messrs Watts are publishing a penetrating study of the 
movement, /nside Buchmanism, by Geoffrey Williamson 
(15s). This remarkable book is based on the personal 
investigation of a well-known journalist and former 
editor of John Bull. Mr Williamson has visited the 
headquarters of MRA at Caux and interviewed many of 
its workers. He takes the reader behind the scenes and 
not only discloses the methods of high-pressure religious 
salesmanship which are responsible for a great deal of 
MRA's success, but examines in some detail the financing 
of the group’s world-wide activities. Rationalists as 
well as trade unionists will find Mr Williamson's book 
a fascinating and disturbing account of one of the most 
remarkable phenomena of modern times. 


* * * 


Buchmanism has been described as a middle-class 
Salvation Army. Another religious movement which is 
rapidly growing in strength, though it lacks the Oxford 
Group's de luxe appeal, is Jehovah's Witnesses. Most of 
our readers will be familiar with the house-to-house 
representatives who try to dispose of their literature 
and even use a portable gramophone to spread the 
warning that the end of the world is near. Jehovah's 
Witnesses, by Royston Pike (Watts, 10s 6d), is a clear and 
simply written exposition of what this extraordinary sect 
teaches. He has investigated their astonishing history and 
endeavoured to discover the secret of their appeal. 
Reviled by the orthodox, persecuted for their refusal to 
do military service, they preach apocalyptic Christianity 
with a fanatical fervour, shut their eyes to all intellectual 
difficulties, and leave the ordinary observer marvelling 
at the follies to which mankind can still succumb. 

* * 

Bristol Rationalist Group cordially invites readers to 
their meeting on Wednesday, March 17, at the Crown and 
Dove Hotel, Bridewell Street, Bristol, at 7.30 pm. Mr 
P. A. Soyer will open the discussion. 


Form of Bequest to the RPA 


Reavers of The Literary Guide who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Rationalist Press A jation are invited to remember 
the organization when making their Wills. Appended is a form 
of bequest which may be useful to friends who are desirous of 
allocating by Will or Codicil a part of their estate to assist in the 
dissemination of rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


“t GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, 
Fleet Street, London, EC4, the sum of (here insert amount, 
adding ‘Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), to be applied to the 
general purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of the 
Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge to my 
Executors for such legacy.’’ 

The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press A i bsolutely unchallengeable, and 
testators may therefore have every confidence that their expressed 
wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be added that a legally 
incorporated Society like the RPA has carefully defined objects, 
and is precluded from using its funds for any purposes other than 
those stated in its Memorandum and Articles of Association. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
The Lysenko Controversy 


Wuat would Mr Robertson say if he learned that at a - 


meeting of the British Association a biologist, whose 
theories were hotly disputed, claimed the approval of 
the British Cabinet? And would he not pity or despise 
learned men who then arose to promise that they would 
scrap the convictions of a lifetime to suit the Government 
of the day? The Moscow Conference of 1948 offered the 
deplorable spectacle of several pseudo-penitent Galileos. 

I never imagined that Stalin formed opinions on 
questions of biology without knowing what biologists 
taught. He was impressed by Lysenko’s experiments. 
Had he decided to encourage the continuance of such 
experiments, no rational person would have objected. 

I note that Soviet “administrators and workers,” 
as well as “‘scientists,’’ were resolved “to end the teaching 
of the old genetics.” It was, of course, the “‘adminis- 
trators,” who control the Russian secret police, that 
gave the necessary pull. “‘Scientists’’ who opposed them 
would have suffered as ‘‘counter-revolutionaries.” 

The case of the generals is not parallel. There is only 
one task for a general in war-time—to win the war. 
Rival strategies would be absurd. Is a professor chosen 
to advocate theories and achieve results dictated to him in 
advance? \f he is not free to experiment and theorize 
he is handicapped in his calling. Others, of course, have 
the right to criticize him. To silence criticism is fatal to 
science. Dictators may gain, fora time, from the technical 
results of scientific research. But in the long run their 
policy will injure technology. 

Whoever was responsible for Vavilov’s death, the fact 
remains that he died in Siberia under suspicious circum- 
stances. His adherence to Geneticism made him a 
“counter-revolutionary.” Professor Haldane has con- 
fessed himself a Geneticist? His post and freedom are 
safe in England, whatever his views. Would he fare as 
well in Russia? A. D. Smiru 

Richmond, Surrey 


Mucu as we admire the researches and arguments of 
Archibald Robertson, the final sentence in his last letter 
simply will not do, 

Much as I deprecate party political propaganda in 
general, most of it addressed to an assumed ignorant 
audience and therefore out of place in these pages, we 
cannot exclude discussion of the theory of Marxism, 
quite apart from its practice. Marxism is just not another 
politicalism as the BBC thinks, it is based on philosophical 
conceptions which ought to be demonstrated, examined, 
accepted or rejected (naturally with any consequences). 
These conceptions are either valid or not, which can be 
ascertained only by the application to them of scientific 
method, and we would like to know from those expert in 
such examination. 

Improvements in Russian agriculture are quite 
irrelevant to the validity or otherwise of the theories of 
Lysenko, which must be tested by scientific observation 
and examination of critical experiments designed to 
test correctness in prediction, as contrasted with other 
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theories. One improves the efficiency of a steam-turbine 
by increasing the vacuum in the condenser; no new 
theory is required to be invented to “explain” the result. 
It is quite possible that the improvement in Russian 
agriculture was brought about by improved organization 
and no new theory, much less dictated by ignorant 
politicians, was specifically required. 
London, NW8 Dr L. E. C. HuGnes 


Ir would be nice to have our members cease their 
squabbling about the relative virtues of democracy and 
communism, We are so imbued with propaganda, 
especially from our so-called friends the USA, that I 
doubt very much if any one of the contestants really 
knows the truth. To an individualist like myself (no 
political persuasion, though as in 1939-45 I'd enter any 
war in which England is involved-—unless involved by 
the USA) who can impartially survey the scene, it 
appears that we have as much to fear from the McCarthys 
of the USA as we have from any Russian. 


Toronto, Canada R. E. GRAINGER 


Rationalism and Politics 


IN referring to the question of the introduction of politics 
in the pages of the Guide, one or two of your corres- 
pondents have made remarks obviously prompted by 
emotional rather than rational considerations. They 
seem to assume that politics can only be discussed at the 
level of the daily newspapers. Quite rightly we do not 
want that, but surely what most members have in mind is 
the rational consideration of political philosophy and 
political theories. A society based on the Humanist 
faith, but with an unsatisfactory political system still 
in existence, could hardly be expected to make real 
progress. It is rather obvious, therefore, that objective 
criticism in the field of Politics, not politics, is much 
needed and that the Guide is the most favourable journal 
for its promotion, B, THRELFALL 


Blackpool, Lancs 


Overgrown Schoolboys 

Mr GARNEL, in quoting the foreword to A Rationalist 
Encyclopedia, omits to stress the fact that it is the writer 
of this foreword who chooses to couple McCabe's name 
with Humanism, and not the author himself. Similarly, 
in his quotation from the article, your contributor clearly 
indicates that our difference of opinion is just another 
case of “it all depends what you mean by...” for later 
in the article we find “a new meaning . . . the same as 
Secularism but excludes criticism of Christianity or 
Theism and claims to be a religion co-operating with the 
Churches.” 

As one who attempts, with difficulty, to avoid hypocrisy 
in all its forms, I cannot associate myself with a move- 
ment dedicated to peaceful collaboration with what I 
consider to be the most evil and anti-social of all man’s 
creations. In any case, I chalienge Mr Garnel’s use of 
the word “creed,” since surely this implies beliefs, as 
opposed to the rational deduction on which Mr Garnel 
and I try to base our actions. 


Stafford K. V. AsHwortH Ho-mes 
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**The New Illiteracy”’ 

It is difficult to demolish an argument simply by dis- 
missing it as an “old cracked record”; or by the liberal 
use of such prejudice-arousing terms as “deviation,” 
“arbitrary authority,” “confession,” and “doctrine.” In 
view of the argumentative bankruptcy of Mr Percy 
Stocks (January Literary Guide) there is no need to 
re-state the case for independent working-class education. 
Anyone sufficiently interested can easily look up the 
November Literary Guide. 

It is just as unthinkable for a genuine working-class 
educational movement—i.e. one which rejects the 
teaching of the Social Sciences with a capitalist bias— 
to accept money from a capitalist State as it would be 
for RPA publications to be subsidized by the same 
constitutional apparatus which maintains the Established 
Church, For this reason, although, unlike Mr Stocks, 
not a “manual working-class proletarian,” I pin my hopes 
for the abolition of ignorance and exploitation on 
organizations like the RPA and NCLC, which are 
answerable only to their members. F. W. Reep 

Pontefract, Yorks 


Bouquet 

Hector Hawton’s article “Rationalism in 1954" is the 
most inspiring commentary that | can recall in any 
Guide since my membership began twelve months ago. 
It comes like a tonic, or a blustering healthy breeze that 
blows all the dust and cobwebs of polemic obscurity sky- 
high, and clears the stage for (let us hope) an initiation 
of guidance and organization of this bewildered “new 
generation.” 

Here am I with 100,000 of the population within three 
or four miles, and not a single society for the advancement 
of modern knowledge bearing on life’s greatest problems. 
“Water, water, everywhere, nor any drop to drink.” 

Lead on, Hawton, and all good wishes. 

Nelson, Lancs THOMAS SHORROCK 


The Weeping Madonna 

Your brief reference to the “weeping Madonna” was 
taken up by myself with the national Press. My point 
was that this was not something new. When I was in 
Russia | actually saw the “weeping Madonna”—a 
most ingenious idea which on first sight was quite 
impressive. The Russian Madonna does weep. After 
a few seconds the tears change to a red tinge; they drop 
into a tray and return through a small pipe into a small 
cylinder, I was given to understand that this was taken 
from one of the churches. Also at hand was a thorn 
crown, which it was claimed was put on the head of 
Jesus, It was the size of an ordinary tea-plate. The 
national Press were not prepared to print this information, 
but prefer the humbug of the Church. J. W. BARKER 

East Molesey 


Paul’s Thorn 

THe statement by Mr Robert Graves that Goguel “being 
the foremost French Protestant theologian he is qualified 
only for apologetics, nor for history,” conflicts with the 
fact that Goguel is Professor of the History of Chris- 
tianity at the Sorbonne. Loisy, too, following his 
excommunication, was appointed to the Chair of the 
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History of Religions at the College de France. Is 
therefore Loisy not qualified for history? Again, it is 
curious that even if Mr Graves’s assertion is correct that 
he should then go on to quote Goguel so extensively. 
Bude, Cornwall H. J. Garp 


Gingerly or Militant? 

Ir is always heartening to hear of someone who has been 
living in a world of doubt finding the light. Mr Peter 
Lonsdale, however, who has discovered Rationalism, 
does not yet feel impelled to propagate the good news. 
He says: “Belief in the supernatural is almost instinctive 
in man.”” Why should he postulate such nonsense? And 
why should we not make frontal attacks on what he 
admits are myths and superstition ? 

We have a daily and weekly Press, and a BBC, which 
tacitly accepts all this pap and dare not educate the 
public in established facts. Oh no, don’t disturb the 
closed minds of the public; don’t ridicule the childish 
fetish of prayer; don’t ridicule the presence of parsons 
in fancy dress at what should be secular ceremonials; 
don’t ridicule an Education Act (passed in 1944) which 
insists On a primitive act of worship; don’t ridicule the 
fact that the most indecent book ever to leave a printing 
press is labelled the “word of God.” If all Rationalists 
were to adopt the comfortable attitude of Mr Lonsdale, 
the citadels of ignorance and supernatural beliefs which 
he deplores will be a long time in falling. 

Ripley, Derbyshire J. S. REYNOLDS 


A Disclaimer 

WHEN, at the Social Evening organized by the Humanist 
Council, | heard from the platform the remark that the 
Secretary of the National Secular Society was reputed 
to have said, “Apart from the fact that Humanists do not 
believe in God they are no different from Christians,” 
I had difficulty in restraining myself from creating a 
disturbance. Of course, I have never said anything of the 
kind, and I claim your assistance in rebutting the 
suggestion that I have. 

Possibly a critical reference by me to those Humanists 
who describe Humanism as “a new religion” has been 
exaggerated into the statement that I am alleged to have 
made. In fact, | am a wholehearted supporter of the 
closest co-operation between the different sections of the 
Freethought movement. P. Victor Morris 

London, WC1 (Secretary, NSS) 


Bertrand Russell and the Golden Rule 

It would be interesting to have Mr Flew’s views on the 
language of Mr R. Johnson's letter in the February 
issue. We are presented with “the ethic of the Golden 
Rule,” which has led to persons “doing much to preserve 
our faith in human kind.” This latter statement is 
strongly evocative of the “can’t change human nature” 
type of noise. 

It would seem that Mr Johnson would like to add 
several previously uncaptured animals to Mr Stuart 
Chase’s menagerie. Enmity, which the “revolution 
brought about by science” has “outmoded” yet “made 
it the most potent of evils” would seem to be worthy of a 
large cage. J. Mcl. CRUICKSHANK 

Sale, Manchester 
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Searchlight on Psychical Research by 
JOSEPH F. RINN. Startling exposures of 
bogus international mediums. \ncorporates an 
intimate biographical sketch of Houdini, the 
author's friend and collaborator in 
exposures. Illus. 2 


The Wisdom of Insecurity : A Message for 
an Age of Anxiety by ALAN W. WATTS. 
The author of many outstanding works on , 
philosophy and religion gives an unusual yet 
reassuring answer to the problem of man’s 
impermanence and insecurity. 10s 6d 


The Fiery Fountains by MARGARET 
ANDERSON. The autobiography of the 
remarkable woman who introduced Joyce’s 
Ulysses to the literary world. “There is 
never a dull moment in her rapidly moving 
story.’—The Listener. Illus. 15s 
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RPA Annual Dinner and Reunion 


THURSDAY, MAY 27, 1954 
TROCADERO RESTAURANT 
Piccadilly, London, W1 


Speakers — Vernon Bartlett, Ritchie Calder, 
Prof P. Sargant Florence, CBE 


Tickets 25s each 


RPA Ninth Annual Conference 


FRIDAY, JULY 23 to TUESDAY, JULY 27, 1954 
SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


Subject: EVOLUTION, PROGRESS, AND ETHICS: 
HOW ARE THEY RELATED? 
Speakers—Prof J. Z. Young, Prof K. Mather, 
Dr W. E. Swinton and, it is hoped, 

Dr Julian Huxley 


Accommodation and lectures 6 gns 
Non-members 7 gns. Students 34 gns 
For tickets for both functions apply NOW to 


The Rationalist Press Association Ltd, 
§ & 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, EC4 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Personal, 2s, Trade, 3s, per line of approximately nine words. 
Box number 1s extra. 
Replies " Box Nos. should be addressed to “The Literary Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, EC4. 
LECTURES 

CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1. ae 3! in the Library on 
Tuesday evenings at 7 pm. Admission Free ollection. Mar 2-— 
J. Gray: “Can the Population Problem Be Solved?” Mar 9 Dr 
Alec Craig roy FY T. S. Eliot.” Mar 23—4Conway 
Memorial Lecture; Lae all) Dr J. Bronowski MA, PhD: “The 
Fulfilment of Man.” Mar 30—Stuart Morris: “Does Pacifism Offer 
A Practical Way to Peace?” 


SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. ye me Red Lion 
Square, WC1. Sunday meetings at |! am. lectures. 
Admission Free. Mar 7—Prof J. C. Flugel, The Psycho a 
Mar 14—S. K. “One ‘Thing is N 

Mar 21—Archibald Robertson “Some Verdicts of History” 
Mar 28—Dr W. E. Swinton, PHD, FRSE: “The Road fe. 
MANCHESTER HUMANIST Library, Cross 
Street Cha |, Manchester. 3 ar 6——W. Golds 
brow hy Believe.” Mar 20—H “The Position 
and Prospects of the H Mo 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A CHURCH with a place for Reason. Information about Unitari- 
anism. Please send stamp. L.G., Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 
Gordon Square, WC1. 


Dr J. Bronowski 
will deliver the Conway Memorial Lecture on 


THE FULFILMENT OF MAN 
Tuesday March 23, at 7.30 pm 
CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, WCi 
Chairman: Dr C.D. Darlington 


Admission free Collection 
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Humanism and the Challenge 
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—Oxford Mail 
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ay thoroughly entertaining 
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—British Medical Journal 
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* MAN ANSWERS DEATH 
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15s net (8d) 


* HUMANISM AS A PHILOSOPHY 
CORLISS LAMONT 


10s 6d net (1s Id) 
* THE ILLUSION OF IMMORTALITY 


CORLISS LAMONT 


This book p*ssents in clear, scientific terms the complete 
case against (>« idea of a personal immortality. 


10s 6d net (8d) 


* SOCIAL EVOLUTION 
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—Cambridge Journal 
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